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Episcopal Theological Seminary. The cemetery in| 
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FOR THE MIRROR. 


which the church is erected, is one of the most an- 






THE HISTORY OF TRINITY CHURCH. 


(WITH AN ELEGANT ENGRAVING.) 


cient in this city, having been the resting place of 
successive generations for upwards of one hundred 


Tue members of the Protestant Episcopal Church | and thirty years. A few fine old trees on the street 
(then known as the Church of England in America) | and grounds near the church, add much to the beau- 
first held stated religious service in this city, in a| “ft! and impressive appearance resulting from the 
chapel attached to a fort which stood near the pre- | style and proportions of the building. The number 
sent Battery. In this place, under the Dutch ad- jot these trees has of late diminished, by the decay 
ministration, the service of the Church of Holland |°f several of them, from some unknown cause. 
had been performed. On the surrendry of the co-| Others, however, and more than an equal number, 
lony of New-York to the British, in 1664, the ser-| have been added, which in due time may be ex- 
vice of the Church of England, it being a govern-| pected to contribute their full effect. The front 


ment establishment, was, of course, introduced.—| View of the building, from Wall-street, is very 


















Church was founded in 1696, in the reign of Wil-| of eight fine bells. 
liam and Mary. The Rector, the Rev. William) 
Vesey, afterwards, and for many years, the Bishop | of that name, which contains also St. Paul’s Cha- 
of London’s Commissary, first performed divine! pel, erected in 1766, and St. John’s, erected in 
service in it, February 6, 1697. It was originally) 1807. St. George’s Church was also, formerly, 
a small, square edifice ; and was enlarged at thea chapel. Trinity Parish is under the pastoral 
east end in 1735, and again on the north and south i charge of a Rector and three Assistant Ministers. 
sides in 1737. Its length was then, including the The first of these offices is held by the Right 
tower and chancel, one hundred and forty-six feet,, Rev. Joun H. Hopaart, D.D., and the last by 
its width seventy-two feet, and the steeple one the Rev. Wititiam Bernian, the Rev. Bensamin 
hundred and eighty feet high. The steeple was T. Onperpvonk, D. D., and the Rev. Joun F. 
struck by lightning in the summer of 1762; butlittle |ScHroepeR. Divine service is uniformly cele-| 
damage, however, was done. On the twenty-first of brated in Trinity Church and St. John’s Chapel, 
September, 1776, in the memorable fire which laid not only at the usual hours on Sunday, but also on. 
waste so great a portion of the city, this venerable | the morning of every Wednesday and Friday, and of 











during the remainder of the revolutionary war, and | copal Church. 


The congregation, however, increasing, Trinity generally adiired. The steeple contains a ring 


Trinity Church is the parish-church of the parish | 


and majestic edifice was destroyed. It lay in ruins every festival and holyday of the Protestant Epis-| 


| 





was replaced by the present structure, which was! 


Notwithstanding the antiquity of the parish, the 


THE BANDIT OF PALESTINE, 


| OR THE ADVENTUKES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER 
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= 
CHAPTER I. 


No country, perhaps, on earth, is more interesting 
to the eye of the Christian traveller, from the charm 
of ancient association, than Palestine. Even set 
ting religious enthusiasm aside, the interest we al 
ways take in scenes consecrated by deeds of renown 
in olden time, cannot fail to operate strongly upon 
the feelings of the pilgrim, while, from one of the 
many towering mountains of India, he looks around 
upon the varied and imposing prospect, where al 
most every bill and dale within reach of the eye, is 
pointed out as the spot where some devoted patriot 
bled, or some despot received the recompense of his 
crimes. His interest in the scene is also doubly in 
creased, when he recognises, in the landscape, every 
feature described in those simple and sublime strains 
of poetry, which, having been familiar with bis ear 
liest years, leave upon the mind a feeling more like 
the faint recollection of what his infancy had wit 
nessed, than the impression which reading had sup 
plied. 

But when he remembers that he stands upon holy 
ground, sanctified once by the labours and sufferings 
of the great founder of his religion, all other feel 
ings are absorbed in pious fervour; he seems in 
spired by the sanctity of the place, and fondly ima 
| gines that his devotions ascend more pure and ac 


' 


| ceptable, from a spot so sacred, 





consecrated by the Right Rev. Bishop Provoost, in| present rector is only the seventh that has held 
1791. This building is inferior in size to the old | that office. His predecessors were— 
one; being one hundred and four feet long, and Ton Rev. W Tene, feoen 1008 wo 8108 

. s ' e hev- ILLIAM SEY, mo, 
seventy-two wide. The steeple is about the same! rie Rev. Hexny Barnciar, D. D. from 1746 to 1764. 
height as the old one ; but stands on the east, in-/ The Rey. Save Avcumety, D. D. from 1764 to 1777. 
stead of the west end, as was the case with the The Kev. Cuances Ivotis, D. D. (afterwards Bishop of 
former church, and is still the case with St. Paul’s | Nova Scotia) from 1777 to 1783. 
Chapel ; this method having been adopted with the The Right Rev. Samvet Provoost, D. D. from 1783 to 















- matte 1800. 
view of bringing the chancel, and the great altar- The Right Rev. Bexsamix Moore, D. D. from 1500 to 
window, agreeably to ancient ideas of propriety, on |;si¢ 





the east end. The style of the building is plain 
Gothic. It has galleries on the two sides, and on 
the east end, a part of the last of which forms the: 
organ loft, in which is placed a fine organ, built in 
London, soon after the church was finished. The 
galleries are supported by square, panelled columns ; 
directly over each of which rises a clustered Gothic 
column to the roof. The ceiling consists of three 
arches over the nave, and one over each gallery 
From the centre arch are suspended three large and 
elegant cut glass chandeliers, and four smaller ones | 





Of the above, all except Mr. Vesey, Dr. Barclay, 
and Bishop Provoost, were previously Assistant 
Ministers ; in addition to whom, besides the present 
incumbents, the following gentlemen have, at dif- 
ferent times, held that office : 









| 







The Rev. Jouys Oorrvie, D. D, 
The Rev. Joun Bownes, D. D. 
The Rev Apranam Beacu, D. D. 
The Rev. Joun Bissert. 

The Rev. Cave Jones 


The Rev. Tuomas Y. How, D Dz. 













under each gallery. The windows are long, finished | The Rev Tuomas C. Brownett, D.D. L. LD. now 
at the top with the pointed Gothic arch, and glazed || Bishop of Connecticut. ‘ 

with very small panes. The Communion Table is| T¢ ®*¥. JoxatHas M. Waiswatcnt, D. D. 

placed against the western wall of the church; and | Among the communion plate belonging to thi 





above it is one of the largest windows in the Unite parish, are several articles presented by Williar 
States. It is Gothic, with three compartments,|)and Mary, and Queen Anne, and others with the 
and contains one thousand and thirty-nine panes of||initials G. R., but from which of the first three 
glass. The desk and pulpit are directly in front of || Georges the present writer does not know, probab!) 
the chancel, without the rails. The church is orna There are also a few articles fi 

mented with a number of handsome marble monu H private donors, and among these, two plates pre 
ments, among which are one to the memory of Ge- sented by a lady on Christmas day, 1715 
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some from each. 










It is perhaps from the prevalence of such feelings, 
that most travellers who have visited this country, 
|love more to ponder on its ancient glory than to ex- 
amine critically into the state of its present inhabi- 
tants; for few of them have paid sufficient atten- 


| tion to this subject. It is well known, however, that 


a great portion of its population is in a wretched 
state of oppression ; while the indolence and neglect, 
ever attendant on tyranny, has reduced the greater 
part of this once flourishing region to a wilderness 
Still, many parts, though left in a state of nature, 
bloom with a wild luxuriance, more charming to the 
eye of romance than the tamer and more regulai 
beauties of art and cultivation. In some of the most 
mountainous parts, also, the inhabitants maintain a 
state of partial independe! 

We will now commence the narrative which these 
remarks are designed te introduce 

It was on a delightful morning, in the latter part 
of the spring season, when the heat of the climate 
though felt in a considerab! net the 


ible r 
of midsummer, but rathe 


’ ' 
egree, ha 


oppressive imtensencss 

gives an exhilarating fervour to the pure mounta 
iir of Palestine, and the sun had just risen above 
the mountains of Gilead, which skirted the horizon 
that a little caravan of piigrn n their way to J 
rusalem, ascended the st hill to the north, w! } 
gave them a view of the holy city On arrivi 1 
the summit, where the pr t burst upon thei: 
sight, they halted and gazed in silence on the scent 
before them. It was at > grand and beautiful 
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Shorn as Jerusalem is of its ancient splendour, it 


| moved and stoical gaze. His figure, set off by the | After accepting the invitation of the Cadi, Mr. 


possesses, in its present state, a sufficient degree of | flowing drapery of his Asiatic costume, would have | Romain, for it is time we introduced him by 


Barbaric grandeur to render it a very imposing ob- 
ject when viewed from the spot which our travellers 
now occupied. The white embattled walls which 
surround it, screen its more ruinous and meaner 
parts from the sight ; and the various domes and mi- 
narets, especially those of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
the mosque of Omar, rising above them, mingled 
with lofty groves of cipress, present a very pleasing 
picture of Oriental magnificence. 

The sun had not yet given to the landscape that 
withered and wearisome aspect which it bears at 
certain seasons, and the groves and gardens, scat- 
tered over the vallies and mountains immediately 
round Jerusalem, assume a brighter tint of verdure 
from the whiteness of the naked ledges and cliffs, 
by which some were based and others overtopped. 
To the east was seen the extensive plain of Jordan, 
skirted beyond by more distant ridges, and bounded 
on the south by the Dead Sea. The region south 
and southwest of Jerusalem is made up of mountains 
extending to the horizon, and rising beyond each 
other like waves of the ocean. Many lofty peaks 
of singular and picturesque forms, rise among them, 
and their appearance was rendered more imposing 
by the magic deception which the extreme transpa- 
rency of the atmosphere occasions, by making ob- 
jects appear much nearer than they really are, and 
combining distinctness of outline with the soft sha- 
dows of distance. 

But whatever charms the distant landscape pos- 
sessed, it was the nearer object that engrossed the 
attention of the travellers. Jerusalem, the venera- 
ted goal of their pilgrimage. 
tholic devotees who formed part of the company, 


kneeled there in the rocky path, and stretched forth | another personage, who was equally polite, and| 


‘afforded no bad subject for an artist, as a personifi-) name to the reader, left the governor’s house, and, 


| cation of his race, looking with sad but stern endu-| with a Janissary for his guide, proceeded to the 
| rance upon the desolation of their heritage. | Latin convent. 

| Having halted for some time on this elevated spot, Mr. Romain’s attendant, whose name was Tom 
| the pilgrims now descended the southern declivity | Maitland, had been bred from his boyhood to the 
|| of the hill, crossed the valley, and the opposite as-| occupation of a sailor, and had been for some years 
| cent, and entered the city. The English traveller was_ in the service of the East-India company. His pre- 
| escorted by a Janissary to the governor’s house, and sent master had met with him at Calcutta, some 
was graciously received by his excellency; whose | time before his voyage from that place to Egypt, 
manners might pass for a fair specimen of refined | and finding in his disposition much of the character- 
| Turkish politesse. The Frank traveller* brought | istic honesty and warm-heartedness, as well as drol- 
letters of introduction from several persons of emi- | lery of his class, he had engaged him as his personal 
nence, both Turks and Christians, and the governor) attendant during his journey. 

having examined them, welcomed the bearer with | Our travellers and their guide were once more 
many oriental compliments and professions of friend-| mounted, and riding leisurely through the narrow 
ship. The Christian being seated, and presented | streets, when honest Tom, who had kept silent du- 
with a cup of coffee, and a long chiboque, or tobacco | ring the late interview, now commenced a conver- 
| pipe, the governor graciously inquired concerning || sation with his master, in his usual frank and fami- 
|his reception at the different places he had passed | liar manner, which Romain not only allowed, but 
| between Jaffa and Jerusalem, and the good conduct) encouraged. 

| of his escort on the road, kindly offering to burn the ‘‘ Though I am not acquainted with the lingo of 
\ house of any villager, or cut off the head of any Ja- these pumpion cap’d gentry,” said Tom, “ I should 
poem | who had dared to offend him. The young | judge, from what I saw of their manners, that those 
|traveller, however, did not think proper to accept | We lately parted from are better bred than most 
|the governor’s generous proposal, nor did he tel] || others of the same tribe ; especially that little dump- 
‘him of any such molestation, which might expose | ling of a Turk, who wears a turban as big as a coil 
the offender to the great man’s wrath. Indeed the} of cable.” 

only maltreatment he had met with on his journey,|| “ Indeed, I can find no fault with their courtesy,” 
was that of being fearfully barked at by a troop of|replied Romain; “ the governor was even kind 
half wild dogs, ata Turkish village, and mobbed at| enough to offer to cut off the head of any one of our 
||an Arab hamlet, by a horde of wholly wild children, | guards, if such there might be, who had misbehaved 











who made mouths at him, and called him kaffre and | by the way.” 
The Greek and Ca- || kelp.t | 


«| would I had understood his offer at the time,” 


There was seated on the divan, near the governor. | said Tom. 
** Why,”’ said Romain, ‘ you would not surely 


their arms as in adoration of the Holy city; and ma-|| more familiar with the Frank than his excellency. | have taken advantage of the governor's good nature 


ny of them melted into tears of unfeigned devotion : 


H} oy : : - ’ ing ¢ 
| There was a still greater contrast in the persons,|| to give vent to your own ill will, by having any of 


. : ° . £ . ” 
the Janissaries also, who formed their guard, looked | than in the manners of the two moslem worthies. || the poor fellows beheaded ! 
‘ 


with silent reverence upon the place. There were || The governor was a tall, and rather a grave look- | “ No,” replied Tom, “I would not have gone so 
two persons among them, whose dress proclaimed || ing man, of dignified and condescending manners, | far as to have any of them docked, but only accept- 
them to be Europeans. One of them who appeared | and in his years bordering upon old age : the other) ed part of the old fellow’s offer ; and made this same 
to be between twenty-five and thirty years of age, | was a short, pursy, snub-nosed Turk, with huge red |long black-bearded lubber strip off his head-clout, 
was habited in a plain but neat travelling dress, and | whiskers, and round ruby cheeks, scarcely yet mark-| and take a fair set to with me.” 


wore a rapier by his side, was an English traveller, |ed with the stamp of middle age. He had an up- | “A set to with that giant,” said his master, for 
and the other, who seemed several years older, and | headed carriage, and, though it was evident he| the Janissary might almost have ranked with the 
was dressed as a mariner, was the attendant of the| strove hard to maintain the grave and stately look | 80n8 of Anak, “ he could devour you at a mouthful.” 
first. The Englishman also gazed on the scene with|| so dear to moslem greatness, in spite of his efforts,| “ I would I had a good chance to let him try,” 
enthusiasm, but it was not like that of his more rude { there still peeped out in his sleek physiognomy a|teplied the servant. “ I have known many a sailor 
and ignorant companions: his was a rational feel- | smirking, gossipping, good-natured expression, not} lad, far below my inches, who would knock him 
ing of devotion, mingled with a sense of intellectual | often to be met with among his Mahomedan bre-| double with a single stomacher. Why, don’t you 
enjoyment. | thren. His head was surmounted by an immense | S€e, he is a great lubberly lump of beef, without Sl 
There was another traveller yet, of a different||turban of green and white, and his robes of still |mew enough properly to manage bis own weight; 
race and creed, and surely if his was a heart of sen- | more gaudy colours, were fashioned with such a and, beside, these heathen landsharks, however 
sibility, his emotions must have been deepest of all. | wide flow of drapery, that his person appeared more |glib they may be in the use of a crooked knife, 
He was of that enduring outcast nation which once | squabby than it actually was; and, when squatted | know as little of boxing as they do of the Gospel.” 
called the sacred region around him its own. His) upon the low divan, his appearance was such as| “ But what cause of resentment have you against 
form indicated strength and hardihood, and, though | disturbed the risibles of the Englishman’s servant, | this tall fellow !” asked Romain. 
somewhat bent by years and toil, might still be | who afterward compared him toa very fat pig, which | *« Cause enough,” said the honest tar—“at the last 
called noble and commanding. His once raven he had once seen dressed up in ribbons at a coun-|| Village where we lay to, I saw him snatch a basket 
locks, and the beard which flowed upon his breast, | try fair. jot fruit from an old gray-headed man, who was a 
were now mingled with the silver hairs of approach-|| The little man soon grew quite loquacious, and) Christian and a priest to boot; and, by way of pay 
ing age, and though he still possessed the eagle eye, | cordially welcomed the stranger; he moreover in- | ent, give the poor old fellow a beating. I was for 
and in their noblest cast, the proud aquiline features! formed him that he was himself a relation of the || boarding the rascal at once, but was prevented bs 


of his nation, his face was lined with many a fur-|| governor’s, and a cadi or magistrate of the city, and 


the ragamuffin pilgrims, who jabbered Greek, and 


row, in which the marks of care, and toil, and suf-| 
fering, and passion, were deeply impressed. His) 
countenance was free from the sordid and grovel- 
ling expression, which is often to be observed among | 
the more degraded of his tribe : he looked not mere-| 
ly like one who could bend with fortitude to the 
strokes of persecution, but one who had a heart and 
hand to hurl back the violence which his enemies 
bestowed. He looked for some time in silence upon 
the metropolis of his fathers ; but whatever his emo 
tions might have been, he evinced them not; and 
still looked on with a solemn, but seemingly un- 


that he bore the name of Hadji Sarif; and ere they 
parted he made the Christian promise to pay him a 
visit —‘* You need not apprehend,”’ said he, “ any 
trouble in finding me, for I am so well known, that 
the most ignorant person in the city can direct you 
to my dwelling ; but should you not be able by this 


| means to find me, which is impossible, you may 
know my residence by its being the most stately | 


such queer stuff, like a flock of geese ; and, what | 
|| understood better, made signs about beheading ani 
|strangling ; so that when I cooled a little, and con 
| sidered there would be no chance of fair play, I con 
cluded to let it pass. See the dingy ruffian how he 
looks back at us. I verily believe the devil helps 
him to know that we are talking about him.” 


‘* Your indignation is very laudable,” said Ro 


building in the neighbourhood of the Bab a Cham.{ main, “ but beware it does not bring you into trou- 

nen ble: you must remember, you are now neither in 
England nor in Christendom, but in a country where 
right and wrong are very little regarded. Above all 


* All European Christians are called Franks by the Turks 
t Infidel and dog. 
The gate ef the column—one of the northern gates of Jerusalem 
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if your fiery spirit should ever, in spite of reason, as he answered, “ your kindness makes me feel | quence, did not allow him to see much of his friend. 
drive you to battle with a Turk, be not so rash as| grateful, and your frankness pleases me. As | do |The third morning, however, dawned serene ; the 
to encounter him on horseback, unless you learn to! not wish to appear singular in your eyes, I will give sun rose with all its beauties from the watery hori- 
ride better than you do now. Why, you sit your you some account of my life, and the cause of that zon, and again cheered the heart of the weather- 
horse as if you were astride of a topsail yard with) dejection which | am unable to overcome. | beaten mariner, diffused the ray of hope into his 
no foot-rope.” ||“ My family was once rich and noble, but in the! breast, and gilded his prospect. Julian had just 
“Town,” said Tom, “ that I know more about late contentions by which France has been divided, | seated himself in a cleared part of the ship, and was 
seamanship than horsemanship, and would ask no they lost their wealth. I being an only son, and busy mending some tackle, when Orteval joined 
greater favour of this heathen, than to meet him showing a quickness of disposition, no expense was him; he seemed much agitated and feverish, his 
fairly on the deck of a ship, or even on dry land. spared which the means of my parents could atlord eyes were red and swoln as if with weeping. 
But see yon poor ragged devil with a bag on his in my education. Having always, even when a) “ You look ill,” said Julian. 
shoulder, how he sheers off from this pirate of a| child, admired the noble busts and statues, and the =“ I am,”’ he replied, “ life’s burden has become 
Turk : ’tis strange he can let the poor dog pass fine painungs with which the emperor Napoleon too heavy for me; I did expect that I should not 
without robbing him.” | had adorned the Thuilleries, | resulved to make the have beheld the sun rise again, but I wished to see 
Much more, which it is not necessary to relate, fine arts my study, and became particularly fond of my triend once more ; nay, start not, imterrupt me 
passed between the master and man by the way, till sculpture, which was then much patronized im not, hear me patiently to the end!” Here, taking a 








they arrived at the Franciscan convent. |France. After some time spent in studying at Pa- gold watch from his pocket, and for a moment press- 

—— | ris, I was sent to Florence, and other places, where | ing it to his lips, “ this was the last gift of a dear 

THE CASKET. | the great ancient and modern works of art are de-| and loving mother; I wished to deliver it into your 
————e a | posited, in order to perfect myself. After having’ hands; accept it as the offering of friendship.” 





| visited all the noted places where I could receive) Julian, astonished, attempted a reply. 
any instruction, and having finished my studies, big,“ Nay, refusé me not, it is a last request; in my 
& PACT. | with the expectation of raising my own and coun- chest you will find another, present it to the captain, 
Ir is one of the maxims of a celebrated French’ ury’s fame, ] determined to return to Pans. 1 had) who has been kind and attentive to me, for which 
writer, M. Champtort, that “ a man of talent is lost previously become anxious about my parents, from | render him my heartfelt thanks.” 
if his talent be not accompanied by energy of cha- whom | had received no letters tor a long tme. * But what, what is it you mean?” cried Julian; 
racter. He who has the lantern of Diogenes ought) France was then in the height of ber calamities . | your health will soon, | hope, be restored; why 
likewise to have his staff.” Without this provision | the allied armies, spreading destruction, had taken | talk in such a strain 1” 
the numerous disappointments that fall to the lot of | possession of the capital, and Napoleon had retired||  “ Ah! never, my dear friend ; wherever I go mi- 
the possessor of Genius, the frequent failure of his to Elba. Judge what were my feelings when, on || Sery attends me ; I have only one resource ; but oh! 
high designs, the galling criticisms, or, what 1s worse, my arrival, | found that my father had tallen in one | When you think on me, forget my rashness, and pity 
the entire negiect of the world, throws the shade of of the assaults while the city was besieged ; and my /ene W ho could have loved you as a friend ;”’ then, 
melancholy into the svul, and the gifted victim sinks mother, unable to sustain the shock, had lived only |se!z1ng his hand, and pressing it with a frenzied vi- 
under the oppressive weight. An account vf a la- two days after him: you may conceive, better than lolence, he exclaimed, “ farewell! farewell !” and, 
tal instance of this kind was lately given me by a | can express, what | telt when I found that the si-||/eaping on the taff-rail of the ship, plunged into 
friend, who had it from a person on board the ship jent grave contained ali that I loved best on earth. | the sea. 
where the melancholy scene was acted. To add to my distress, 1 found the new government || Julian, stupified with horror, could scarce cry for 
In the year 1520, M. Orteval, a young Frenchman | jad seized all their remaining effects. I applied to | assistance ; and, when they ran to the side of the 
of good extraction, prepossessing and handsome ex- | those that had professed friendship to my father, but) ship, poor Orteval had sunk to rise no more: the 
terior, and great natural and acquired abilities, toon! | was unnoticed. Thus, unprotected, and unbe-| ship was laid to ummediately, the boats got out, but 
his passage from America, where he then was, to friended, | had no means of subsistence ; and, filled | every effort to save him proved fruitless 
England, by one of our trading vessels. It was soon | with disgust, I determined to leave my native land. | When Julian’s teelings had, in some degree sub 
perceived, by the captain, that his passenger labour- |] had heard that the new world was the land of tree- | Sided, he performed, with an aching heart, his last 
ed under extreme uepression of spirits. Every en- dom; that it afforded protection to the unfortunate, | requests ; among other things, were some small busts, 
deavour was made to enliven him, but the grief-| and that there every one had an equal chance of | and some paintings of most exquisite workmanship, 
stricken heart seemed to hug its ewn destruction. | success. I immediately determined to go thither | which, since their arrival in England, have excited 
Reading alone seemed to relieve him ; but often, as || embarked, and arrived safe. But here I received ora universal admiration. 
leaning against the side of the ship, would he forget ‘better encouragement; I have seen men who, by ESE 
the book in his hand, and memory running on his’ influence and prejudice, have risen far above me, | ITEMS. 
own misfortunes, the deep emotions which it caused | while I have been neglected and abused. Ithen, A beautiful mode of ornamenting ivory has been 
in the breast would draw the tear into his eye. |,adopted the resolution of going to England, and ‘invented by an English artist. The ivory is first 
Nearly a week had rolled on, and none knew the | have consequently taken a passage on board your ‘covered with engraver’s varnish, and the design 
cause of the deep melancholy that constantly sat on ship; but,’’ sighing, “ I believe I shall never again | drawn with an etching needle, over which is poured 
the countenance of Orteval ; when one night, after! endure to visit the busy haunts of men, where every ||a solution of fine silver in native acid, diluted with 
having retired at his accustomed hour, and finding | face is fair, and every heart foul; and where inte- || water. After removing the varnish, a permanent 
himself unable to sleep, he arose, and went upon | rest reigns predominant im every bosom. I am tired ‘brown of a rich tint appears on the ivory, which 
deck. It was a calm and beautiful night; the slight | of the world.” | improves by exposure to the light. Varieties of co 
breath of the wind scarce filled the sail which was ** Trust me, sir,’ answered Julian, “ you view | our may be obtained by employing solutions of gold, 
spread to receive it; the moon shone in all its splen- the dark side of the scene of life ; there are souls platina, « opper, Xc. in place of the silver 
dour, and tinged the face of the swelling wave, for | whose enly pleasure ’tis to reward merit and diffuse | Near Fish Creek, in Virginia, ten or twelve miles 
many a league round, with a silvery brightness—the | happiness : let hope still buoy you up; happier days! from the Ohio river, there is a grove of the lofty 
twinkling stars, and brighter planets, enriched the |are in store for you x | magnolia, and, in the season of flowering, they fill 
scene, and gave the surrounding heavens adiver-} Orteval interrupted him. “ Lay no more,” said | the wilderness with delicious fragrance for several 
sified and grand appearance. All the crew had re-| he, “ the flattering prospect before me—a thousand miles around. The leaves are more than three feet 
tired except one young man, whom] shall here call |! times have those chimeras filled my head, and have | in length, and of proportionate width. There are 
Julian, who was left at the helm, and who had often | as often proved false. No, I am doomed to fall as no other trees of this kind within three hundred 
marked with concern the deep grief which over- the withered leaf, which is unnoticed but by the |miles. It has been stated that the flowers of the 
whelmed their passenger ; he had himself been un- ' destroying blast that hurls it from its native branch.” \magnolia, in Florida, have been smelt at the dis- 


THE DISAPPOINTED GENILCS. 








fortunate—he felt interested, amd could not help an-|| Being interrupted, and Julian’s watch being done, | tance of sixty miles. 

swering a deep sigh, which the Frenchman uttered, | they each retired to his respective birth below. | In Germany, among the unaccountable number of 

with a still deeper. | Every interview now strengthened the mutual ‘non-political journals, there appears, at this time, a 
Orteval started, and looked round him. I friendship which had commenced between those | morning—a mid-day—an evening —and a midnight 


The youth apologized, and continued, “ your sad- || two kindred souls; which, on the one side, caused | gazette. The latter, so far from being sleepy, is 
ness affects me, sir. Is it because you leave family the healing cordial to be offered to the wounded ithe most lively and spirited of them all; being edi 
or friends? I also have left a beloved mother and | heart, but, by an act of fatal despondency on the ‘ted by the celebrated poct Mullner : 
sister, and devoted myself to all the hardships of the | other, was soon dashed away. A beautiful white clay has been found in Ver 
sea to support those dear relatives.” The tear of| The weather, for the last two days, had become mont, which, it is thought, will be suited to the ma 
sympathy glistened in the expressive eye of Orteval,' exceedingly stormy, and Julian’s duties, in conse- nufacture of porcelain 
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are » = ET SAT PESTS 

rl = CTC ad pee — ome . > : : All that I shall 
4 tinually giving to the most trifling things. She was) About the same time I married. at Is 

bore ‘e ported — tots ‘indeed a complete spoiled child, neither vicious nor) say to you of my married life is, that I had but little 

‘virtuous; never doing either good or harm; weep- | opportunity for the indulgence of my favourite pur- 

‘ing bitterly if her husband refused her a new dress, suits. I was obliged, in compliance with the taste of 








THE WAY TO GROW OLD HAPPILY. 


Hap I quitted Paris after spending only a winter 


‘and regarding him as a monster if he denied her a imy husband, to mix much in society ; I was hand- 


|some enough to be the object of a great deal of flat- 


in it, I should certainly have declared that there was} box at the opera. 
no such thing as an old woman to be met with in|) « « Will you never learn to be reasonable !” said |tery; and, perhaps, had I not had before my eyes 
fashionable society. Chance, however, threw in | my uncle. ‘ Will you never learn to be complaisant?’ | the example of my poor aunt, I might have become 
my way, during the second winter of my residence | said my aunt. As he was naturally good-tempered, | as frivolous and as miserable as herself. 
there, that rarest of all the rarities of the French | he generally tried to turn the matter off with alaugh, |‘ She was then about thirty-five, and she began 
capital, an old woman. I may, without being guilty | or else endeavoured to sooth her into good humour; 'to show her age; but, with the assistance of dress 
of rudeness, say, she is one, since she says it her- | but he always remained firm in his refusal. My || and cosmetics, she was still a very fine woman, and 
self. J was charmed with her at firet sight: her| aunt would either fly out of the room in a transport) bore away the palm occasionally, even from the 
matronly dress, her quiet manners, and her unaf- | of rage, or else burst into an agony of tears, and, | youthful beauties of the day. But if she sometimes 
fected good sense, drew my attention atonce. I was} turning to me, exclaim, ‘ Ah! Fanny, you see how) triumphed, how much oftener was she mortified ! 
lucky enough to gain her good graces, and some of| unfortunate Iam! Never, oh, never marry, if you) and what words could paint the sufferings, both of 
the happiest hours of my stay in that gay capital || wish to be happy!’ |body and mind, which her unfortunate wish to ap- 
have been spent at her fire-side. | T pitied her, because I loved her, and because | pear young cost her ! For two years she endeavour- 
I found her always the same, of an even and| she wept ; but, as I grew older, the nature and the | ed to persuade herself that her charms were not di- 
cheerful temper ; happy in herself, and content with| extent of her troubles made me reflect. Nothing minished. At the end of that time she made an ex- 
all around her. She was a widow, but had been, | || corrects more than example when it does not se-|| periment of their power, the result of which cost 





was told, an excellent wife, and one of the best of| duce: I saw clearly that my aunt might be happy 
mothers : nevertheless, she was brought up by a|/if she would. She had an easy fortune, an amiable 
woman equally heartless and dissipated. I know! husband, who had married her for love, and who 
not how it happened, that one day speaking to my |/was also the man of her choice. She was hand- 
respectable friend, I expressed some surprise, that| some, well received every where, and enjoyed ex- 
such an education as she had received could pro-|/cellent health. The trifles that she magnified into 
duce such results. My observation led her to speak | misfortunes ought not to have ruffled the mind of 


of herself; and as the subject of our conversation |/ any reasonable being. What was it that made her’ 
| termined to return for some months to a place where 


may be of use to such of my young readers as would | feel them so keenly? It could be nothing but her 
wish to know how they might become happy old || excessive indolence, both of mind and body—an in- 
women, I shall present it to them. || dolence which, as an accountable being, she carried 

“ Until I was about twelve years of age,” said || even to a criminal excess. She never opened a book, 
Madame A. L. de P. “ I received an excellent edu-|!nor touched an instrument; needle-wook she had 


her her life. 
|| ‘* About fifteen years before, she had passed some 
months at Bourdeaux, where she was greatly fol- 
lowed and admired. Balls and fetes were given to 
her honour, and her charms were celebrated, both 
in verse and prose. Finding herself every day more 
and more neglected in Paris, she recollected with 
| pleasure the scene of her former triumphs, and de- 


ishe had no doubt of being as much admired as ever. 

“She called to her assistance all the aids of the 
toilet, and appeared with more than her usual gaiety 
among her old friends, in the confidence of receiv- 








cation under the care of my mother; when I had/ no taste for, and drawing was a task. The oat ing again homage as flattering as that which had 
reached that age, my parents died, leaving me, by | ment of her house she left to the care of her house- } 

will, to the guardianship of my father’s sister, who keeper. Thus she had no pursuit, no pleasure, but) 
accepted the charge, and took me home immediate- | the gratification of her vanity; and the time which | 
ly to her house, in order to finish my education. | was not employed in adorning her person, or dis- 


This would have been a very serious charge in the |’ playing herself in company, was spent in frivolous 
opinion of any thinking woman: it was very little || conversation, or wasted in querulous repinings. 
trouble to Madame de P.; she engaged the best! « Thus I saw her, with all her advantages, a prey 
masters for me, and a governess, who was vecem-| to lassitude and ennui; and the fear of resembling 
mended to her from a very fashionable family :|!her, and of suffering as she did, was, I really believe, 
when she had done that, she had performed her du-| the original cause of my giving a good deal of my 
ty, as she thought, in the most exemplary manner, || time to studies of a more serious nature than young 
for it never occurred to her that the most tender so-|' girls generally pursue. Time strengthened an ineli- 
licitude could exact any thing more. |nation which reason improved as it expanded. My 
“ At that period Madame de P. was thirty years! aunt laughed at my tastes; but she did not control 


formerly followed her footsteps: but how great was 
|her surprise, how bitter her mortification, at finding 
that she was hardly noticed ! 

** All eyes were fixed at that moment upon a girl 
of eighteen, who was just married. She was not 
handsome, not even pretty, every body said so, but 
unfortunately every body added, ‘ for all that, she 
is charming.’ What a cruel word to the ear of an 
experienced coquette like my aunt, who well knew 
|that it was worth all the eulogiums that could be 
igiven to the most regular beauty ! But still blind to 
| the ravages of time in her own person, poor Madame 
ide P. pushed her forgetfulness of them so far as to 
| appear at a ball in a dress fit only for a girl of eigh- 








of age, but she looked much younger, and was ex-| them. My uncle, who was a sensible and intelli- 


tremely handsome. She treated me kindly ; I soon! gent man, approved of them; but he took care to. 
became attached to her, and as my temper was na- | make me blend my studies with the employments | 


|teen. The gentlemen had the impertinence not to 
look at her ; in vain did she condescend to play over 
‘all those arts which formerly were sure to catch 


turally open and affectionate, she took a liking to! suited to my sex : I sought in the one a relaxation || their attention, all was in vain, she was never once 
me, and, with more frankness than prudence, made}! from the other; my time passed usefully and inno-| asked to dance. She remained till morning, en- 
me the confidante of what she called her misfortunes. | cently. I was employed and amused ; and my aunt) deavouring, by a forced gaiety, to conceal the cha- 
“ No rational being could listen to her complaints | often noticed, sometimes with wonder, and some-) grin which devoured her; but the effort brought on 
with a serious countenance ; for, in reality, her trou-/ times with envy, the constant evenness of my tem-, a fever, which hurried her to the gates of death, and 
bles consisted only in her imagination: yet they | per, and the flow of my spirits. I had scarcely turn-' laid the foundation of a lingering distemper, that 
served to destroy her happiness. Her husband, who|ed my seventeenth year when I lost my good uncle; afterwards brought her to the grave. 
was about ten years her senior, was a man of an/||] grieved for him sincerely, and I should have given | ** No sooner did I learn her situation than I flew 
easy temper ; no enemy to pleasure, but careful not|| way longer to the indulgence of my feelings, but for) to Bourdeaux, where I remained with her till she 


to spend more than his income ; and as that was not 
very considerable, my poor aunt was not able to vie 
either in elegance or expense, with the greatest! 
part of her fashionable acquaintance. This was 
what she called the heaviest of her misfortunes ;| 
but she hada great many minor ones, each of which, | 
in its turn, made her, to speak in her own phraseo-| 
logy, the most wretched of beings. Her husband’s! 
refusal upon one occasion to suffer her to give a ball, | 
laid her up for a week. I have seen her in agonies. 
at being disappointed by her hair-dresser, or her) 
mantuamaker ; and though she was not naturally | 
ill-tempered, Iam pretty sure her tradespeople made 
a little addition to their bills for the scoldings which 
she was continually giving them. 

** Childish as I was, I could not conceive the im-) 
portance which my still more childish aunt was con- 


the injunctions he had repeatedly given me during | was pronounced out of danger ; and then I insisted 
his illness, to persevere in the habits of study and| upon bringing her back with me to Paris. She 
employment. It was then I felt, for the first time, | neither objected nor consented. She had become, 
all the wisdom of the choice I had made, when I saw. in fact, indifferent to an existence which never had 
my poor aunt, after the first violence of her grief for her any pleasures but those of vanity. She saw 
had subsided, a martyr to ennui during the time that clearly that they were flown, and she could not sup 
custom prescribed to be spent in privacy. She con- | port the tedium of a joyless, loveless old age. It was 
ducted herself with propriety; but what an effort |in vain that I endeavoured to reconcile her to life 
did it cost her, and how severely did her causeless She heard me either with apathy or indifference ; 
ill-humour make all those who surrounded her and, after lingering for several months, I saw her 
suffer ! sink into the tomb, unregretted by a single being 
** At last the day, the happy day, as she Iam sure save myself. 
would, but for shame, have called it, when she *« It was while watching by the sick couch of this 
could resume the delights of dissipation, came; and mistaken and unfortunate woman, that I learned t 


| I am certain when she put on her rose-coloured hat appreciate, at their just value, all the resources 


and feathers, she fancied herself as young and as which an active and well-regulated mind presents 
handsome as ever. in old age, and that I determined to render mine at 
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‘of our latter years, if less lively, are not perhaps 
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—_—_ 
least respectable, by assuming, in time, the dress, 
and the manners which would become it. No, my 
dear friend, Providence is not unmindful of our hap- 
piness ; it gives to every age its pleasures ; and those 


less sweet than those of the morning of life. Ah! 
how can a mother regret her own youth and beauty, 


with most women ; and every day their mutual af- 
fection seemed to increase. When the marriage 
was near at hand, he questioned her about the state 
of her heart. ‘ Did you ever love any one before | 
me ?’ he was asking her incessantly. 
“ Never,” she replied, ‘‘ you are the first person | 
that ever possessed my heart. Yet, I should tell | 
you, that when I was only thirteen years old, I was), 





when she sees them revive in a daughter more love- 
ly, in her eyes, than she ever was herself! How) 
can she regret the insipid compliments that were 


very fond of my cousin, and used to call him my lit- | 


tle husband.” This was enough for Diogenes ; and | 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTBS. 

SHAKSPEARE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH.—Queen 
Elizabeth was a great admirer of Shakspeare, and 
used frequently (as was the custom with people of 
great rank in those days) to appear upon the stage 
before the audience, and to sit delighted behind 
the scenes, while the plays of the bard were per- 
formed. One evening Shakspeare performed the 
part of the king in the play of Henry the Fourth : 








formerly paid to her charms, when she receives the | again he was off. ithe audience knew of her majesty’s being in the 
sweetest of all homage, that of the heart, from those | ‘** Some years elapsed without his making another |house. She crossed the stage while Shakspeare 
whom she loves, and to whose happiness she can|/attempt, and then he was fascinated by a lady, || was performing his part ; and, on receiving the ac- 
contribute !”” whose beauty and wit might have induced any man | customed greeting from the audience, moved po- 

She spoke in a voice of emotion, and, pausing ato overlook some slight faults. The wedding day |jitely to the poet, but he did not notice it! When 
moment, added, in a more cheerful tone, ‘‘ But 1| was again fixed, when, coming to visit her one day || ,ehind the scenes, she caught his eye, and moved 








am forgetting what I was going to tell you. I resolv- 
ed then, neither to break abruptly with the world, | 
nor pursue its pleasures with too much eagerness. | 
I strove to draw round me a quiet circle of friends, | 
and I succeeded : but it was principally in the edu- | 
cation of my daughter that I found my highest gra-| 
tification ; that daughter, as you know, is a happy 
wife and mother. Her husband is a son to me; | 
know their felicity is my work, and, in witnessing 
and sharing it, I find a happiness which I often fancy 
greater than the possession of youth and beauty.” 





THE DIFFICULT LOVER. 
A SKETCH. 


Je ne connais rien d’aussi foux que ceux qui s‘imaginent etre 
sages: la plupart sont comme les enfans, ils brisent leur joujoux | 
pour s’instruire de ce qu ‘ils reuterment.—M adame de Beauharnais. _ 


** May I trouble you to inform me what gentle- 
man that is yonder; he is about forty years of age, 
of an elegant appearance, good figure, well dressed, 
and I meet him every where? He is always alone: | 


whether at the play, in the park, in the streets, 1| 





unexpectedly, he found her taking a pinch of snuff. 
|He quitted her abruptly, and went abroad. He 
soon returned, and the first thing he did was to fall 
in love with a simple milliner, young, pretty, and 
Leeutnatiy inexperienced. He would have put up 
|with the want of family and fortune, but one day he 
|found her telling her fortune with cards. He quit- 
|ted her at once, swearing he would never unite him- 
|self to a woman who practised such superstitions. 

** Since then I cannot tell you how many engage- 
ments he has made and broken. One lady was 
| pretty, but a coquette ; another was not a coquette, | 
| but she had not grace enough ; one was affectionate, | 
| but jealous ; another gentle, but without sense : one 
| had wit, but too much conceit ; another made verses, 
‘or was too fond of dancing, or of laughing, or was} 
too prudish, or too volatile, or too reserved. In short, 
| Diogenes has had a thousand passionate engage- | 

ments, none of which have lasted more than eight 
‘days. Easily caught, and as easily loosened again, | 
he seeks every where the imaginary excellence on | 
|which he has set his heart. It is in vain that his, 














again—but still he would not throw off his character 
to notice her; this made her majesty to think ot 
some means to know whether he would, or not, de- 
part from the dignity of his character, while on tl 
| stage. Accordingly, as he was about to make his 
exit, she stepped before him, dropped her glove 
and recrossed the stage—which Shakspeare noti 
}eing, took up, with these words, so immediately 
|after finishing his speech, that they seemed to be 
|long to it : 

“ And though now bent on this Aigh embasey, 

“ Vet stoop we to take up our cousin's glove.” 


|He then walked off the stage, and presented the 
| glove to the queen, who was highly pleased with his 
behaviour, and complimented him on its propriety. 











ANECDOTE OF RICHARD t.—Richard I., though 
impetuous in war, and extravagantly fond of mili 
tary glory, was, at the same time, open, frank, ge 
nerous, and sincere. He knew how to pardon an 
enemy, and, in his calmer moments, would listen 
j|to the voice of reason, and the dictates of humani- 
ty. Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, one of Richard’s 


never yet saw any body walking with him. He friends tell him a woman might make an excellent 
looks about with an anxious and scrutinizing eye at wife, and yet have a little superstition ; that a lady | 
every one who passes; he does not seem to be un-/ is not less fair for having taken one pinch of snuff; ||a present to that prince. 
comfortable or dissatisfied with himself, and yet he | that she may love her husband, and yet dream of | of the soil, demanded the whole; and, at the head 
never smiles. Whois he? Do pray tell me; and_ her partner; and that a heart may be perfectly free, || of a party of his forces, besieged the viscount in 
what is he looking for? | although its owner may have called a cousin her lit-| the castle of Chalus. Advancing one morning to 
“«« That,” replied the friend, of whom I made these || tle husband. But his hair is turning gray, and each | view the works, Bertrand de Gourdon, one of the 
somewhat rapid inquiries, ‘is the modern Diogenes ; | year it will become difficult to please the charming} archers, took aim at him with a cross-bow, and 
not that, like the Diogenes of old, he is looking for| sex which he wishes to find perfect; and which is) pierced his shoulder with an arrow. The castle was 
a man; on the contrary, a woman is the object of his|| yet so delightful, that a man of sense might easily |/soon after taken, and Gourdon was made prisoner 
search, and his eyes serve him for a lantern. He is| pardon some slight defects for the innumerable good | The wound at first was trifling, but, by the unskil 
rich, good-looking, of agreeable manners, and ex- } qualities they possess.” fulness of the surgeon, a gangrene ensued, and the 
cellent understanding; and yet, for these twenty | |prince was sensible his life was drawing to a period 
years, he has been in search of a wife, and hitherto | THE IDIOT AND THE PARSON. |He sent for Gourdon, and asked him what he had 
in vain. The reason is, that he has created achime-|| A boy who was in the habit of attending a parish | done to induce him to seek his life? ‘‘ What have 
ra, and afterwards set himself to the pursuit of it. I! church in England for several years, stood afier) you done to me?’ replied the prisoner, coolly, 
will tell you his history, and you shall judge whether | service at the door, and required the parishioners’ | “ you killed, with your own hands, my father and 
he is not one of the most singular men you ever met. | charity, by asking them to give him a penny ; how-||™y two brothers, and you would have hanged my 
“« When he was twenty years old, he fell in love ever successful with others, the parson always /8¢lf; 1 am now in your power, and you may toke 
with a young lady, very well educated, of a good | turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, and threatened, | Your revenge, by inflicting on me the severest tor- 
family, and possessing a thousand excellent quali- | when he made a similar application at the glebe, to } ments; I shall endure them all with pleasure, pro- 
ties. He paid his addresses to her; was most assid- have him sent to the workhouse. One day, how- | vided I can think, that with my own hands I have 
uous in his attentions ; asked her parent’s consent, || ever, he repeated his visits, and requested to see | Tid the world of such a nuisance. Struck with the 
and obtained it. Every thing was arranged, when | his reverence; as the servants were in the act of reasonableness of this reply, and humbled by the 
one evening he happened to be at a ball with his | turning him out of doors, their master appeared in| approach of death, Richard ordered Gourdon to be 
intended wife. It was then very much the rage to! the hall, and demanded what he wanted. “Please! set at liberty, and gave him a very considerable 
dance the gavotte. Diogenes could not perform the your reverence,” said the simpleton, “I want to| sum of money 
gavotte, but his intended did so admirably. Avery learn my prayers.” ‘O, by all means, Tom.” | —_—_——_- ; 
agreeable young man asked her to dance with him; Tom accordingly kneeled down, and the Dr. be-| PouiTenrss or A mayor.—At the time when 
she did so, and acquitted herself to the admiration | gan, “ Our Father.”—Tom, instead of following ‘Queen Elizabeth was making one of her tours 


vassals, having found a treasure, sent part of it as 
Richard, as superior lord 








of every body present. On the following day our 
friend asked her how she had passed the night; she 
confessed, among other things, that she had dreamt 
of her partner in the gavotte. Diogenes got up, 
wished her a good morning, broke off his marriage, 
and never saw her again. 

“A short time afterwards he was smitten by a 
young lady who had no fortune, but who was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and not less virtuous. He suc-! 
eeded in making her love him also, as he might do 


his instructer, exclaimed, ‘‘ My Father.” ‘It is 
not my Father,” said the parson, “ but our Father; 
now begin, our Father.” Tom, however, conti- 
nuing to repeat “my Father,”’ his reverence, with 
some warmth, again told him, it was not my Fa- 
|ther, but our Father. ‘ What!” said the fool, 
looking in his face, ‘‘is he our Father 1—then we 
are brothers, and a very unnatural brother you are, | 
for I have been asking you for a penny these five 
years past, and you never gave me one in yourlife.” 


through England, a mayor of Coventry, attended 
by a large cavalcade, went out to meet her majesty 
and usher her into the city with due formality. On 
their return, they passed through a wide brook, 
when Mr. Mayor’s horse several times attempte: 
to drink, and each time his worship checked him 

which the queen observing, called out to him 

“« Mr. Mayor, let your horse drink ;” but the magis 

trate, bowing very low, modestly answered, “ Nay 

esty’s horse to di ink first! 


—may it please your 
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Fruar puty.—A Roman lady of some rank was |in Dublin ; acclamations and vows for his prospe- | 
accused of a crime against the state, for which she rity attended his footsteps wherever he passed ; he | 
was tried, and condemned to suffer death. The) was consulted on all points respecting domestic! Aw arrarr oF HoNOUR.—The celebrated Abbe 
keeper of the prison, who was ordered to be her) policy in general, and to the trade of Ireland in) Galliani, author of several popular works, being at 
executioner, not only felt a great degree of repug- particular; but he was more immediately looked | a public dinner, was inadvertently led into some 
nance to the office, but was absolutely incapable of; upon as the legislator of the weavers, who fre- | severe, but just animadversions, on the character 
performing it ; yet, aware that his own life depend-| quently came in a body, consisting of fifty or sixty,/ of an absent lady. A favourite of the lady, who 
ed upon the discharge of his duty, he dared not at-| chieftains of their trade, to receive his advice, in! happened to be at the other end of the table, warm- 
tempt to preserve her existence ; thus circumstan- settling the rates of their manufactures, and the | ly took up her cause, and rudely cried out to the 
ced, the cruel idea (which yet had compassion for | wages of their journeymen. When elections were | abbe, “ You hold there very insoleat discourse—if 
its foundation) occurred, of letting her remain with- depending for the city of Dublin, many corporations |] were near you, I would reward your impertinence 
out sustenance, knowing that she must then die| refused to declare themselves till they had consult-| with a box on the ear; and you may regard the 
from want, and that he could escape the pain of ¢d his sentiments and inclinations, which were) blow as actually given. ‘And I, sir,” said the 
being her executioner. A man in that situation, punctually followed, with equal cheerfulness and | abbe, who always spoke with astonishing volubility, 
who could shrink from the discharge of his duty, |Submission. In this state of power and popular!« if | were near you, I would seize the sword of 
from motives of humanity, it is natural to suppose, love, he remained until he lost his senses—a loss’ my next neighbour, because I do not, in conse- 
might easily be subdued by tenderness, and over- |! which he seemed to foresee, and prophetically la- “quence of my profession, as you well know, wear 
come by persuasion ; and it is no wonder that he | mented to many of his friends. ||one myself, and run you through the body. You 

|may, therefore, consider yourself as dead! Behold,” 


| 
} 


yielded to the entreaties of the daughter, and oe ——- 





GLEANER. 








mitted her to visit her unhappy mother, though he 


was under the necessity of searching her, to prevent | a= 
her from being the conveyer of any kind of nourish- ! LEISURE MOMENTS. 
ment. Several days elapsed, without any striking | 


| “To the right a littlke—pull to the right, Ned!” 
alteration in the appearance of the unhappy mother.) _. - ¢ P z 8 
This circumstance called forth the keeper’s asto- jseid my left-hand neighbour, in a short ride upon a 
; {nee j\certain errand, a few days ago. I pulled to the 
nishment so much, that he began to imagine the}, : ; 
daughter had contrived some a of nl his ||85¢ accordingly, without knowing for what pur-) 


. | pose ; but, casting my eye into the road on our leit, | 
vigilance, and therefore resolved to watch them, k Des : ; 6 my ey : in 4) 
; . I discovered a land-tortoise making his way directly | 

when the daily meeting took place. He did so,/! 


CABINET. 





continued he, addressing himself to the company, 


'|** an affair of honour despatched in due form !—let 
us now resume the conversation.” 





A pr FPicleNcy OF EvipeNce.—A son of Galen, 
who was very angry when any joke was passed on 
physicians, once defended himself from raillery by 
saying, ‘‘ 1 defy any person whom I ever attended, 
to accuse me of ignorance or neglect.” ‘“ That 
you may do safely,” replied the wag; “for you 
know, doctor, dead men tell no tales.” 





te h his pi i| under the wheel of the gig, with that obstinate ig- | 
and beheld a sight that called forth his pity anc |norance of danger which seems peculiar to some! Ratio.—The following dialogue occurred at one 
‘animals of the brute creation. But the pull to the | of our popular colleges, between the celebrated Dr. 
right saved the poor fellow, and the wheel passed | M. and a pupil whose lucubrations seldom interfered 
just near enough to alarm him, without “ hurting) with his devotions to the leaden god :—* Pray, sir, 
leven a hair of his head,” as my uncle Toby would | what is ratio ?’’—* Ratio, sir; ratio is proportion.” 
say. Wedrove on at a smart pace, each of us, no} ** And what is proportion ?”—‘ Proportion, sir; 
doubt, musing on the adventure—my friend, per-' why proportion is ratio.”—‘‘ And pray, sir, what 
haps, congratulating himself with that secret and | are both together?” — Excuse me, sir, I can’t an- 


admiration—an affectionate daughter was pre- 
sented to his view, lengthening out her parent’s 
existence by that nourishment nature had given for 
the support of hér own offspring, and endeavouring 
to avert the decrees of justice, by the nutritious 
qualities of the milk of tenderness! The bumane | 
keeper instantly flew to her judges, described the | 


; » . ‘ an-! | 
interesting scene he had beheld, and had the hap-| indescribable pleasure which every man feels ai|swer but one at a time.” 


piness of procuring a pardon for the unfortunate, 
offender. The Senate were so struck with this in-| 
stance of amiable tenderness, that they ordered a| 
temple to be erected to filial piety, on the spot) 
where the prison stood, and both mother and daugh- 


ter to be maintained at the public expense. 
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DEAN SWIFT’S POPULARITY. 


Lord Orrery informs us that the common people 
were taught to regard Dean Swift as a jacobite, and, 
upon his arrival at his deanery in Dublin, he ex- 
perienced every species of insult: he was even 
pelted with stones—avoided as a pestilence—and 
opposed as an invader. He was marked out as an 
enemy to his country—but he had seen enough of 


human nature to be convinced, that the passions of|| 


low, self-interested minds, ebb and flow continu- 
ally ; they love, they know not whom—they hate, 
they know not why—are captivated by words, gui- 
ded by names, and governed by accidents. Swift’s 
pamphlet in defence of the Irish manufactories, 
was, I believe, his first essay in Ireland, and it soon 
turned the popular tide in his favour: the attach-| 
ment which the dean bore to the true interest of 
Ireland, was no longer doubted. His patriotism 
was as manifest as his wit, and he attained so high 





\the performance of a virtuous action, andI musing} §,,uncH pisTy.—General Kirk, who had served 
‘on the considerate humanity of his disposition, | many years at Tangier, after his return to England 
which seemed studious to avoid destroying even) was pressed by James the Second to become a pro- 
the meanest among God’s infinity of creatures. If! selyte to the Catholic religion, as the most accept- 
all the world, thought I, were as deeply impressed | able means of recommending himself to favour.— 
‘with the absolute sin of wantonly destroying the | As soon as the king had done speaking, Kirk ex- 
jlives of inoffensive animals, as my friend; and|| pressed great concern that it was not in his power 
/were equally cautious to prevent the unnecessary |'t) comply with his majesty’s desire, because he 
jinfliction of pain upon the silent and menngiae-| wes really pre-engaged. The king smiled, and 
\ing brute creation, how needless would be the! asked him what he meant? “ Why, truly,” an- 
thousand laws to lessen it, and to what a gratifying | swered Kirk, ‘when I was abroad, I promised the 
‘extent would the miseries of the dumb be reduced. emperor of Morocco, that, if ever 1 changed my re 

We should then see no more reports of trials for the | jigion, I would turn Mahometan; and I never did 
brutal beating of horses over the mouth; and the | break my word in my life, and must beg leave to 
long catalogue of similar barbarities. Hogarth say, I never will.” 

would never have found incidents for his inimitable | 


series of aw descriptive of the rs Progress of | bour the other day, of the heavy amount of his bill 
Cruelty,” beginning with cock-fighting, and pro-|for meat. ‘“ I am determined to have no more 
ceeding through a regular ascent in crime, until | ,utcher’s meat in my house this year at any rate.” 
murder and the gallows finished the portrait of ie Not this year !” said his neighbour, “ why the year 
2 Crastty and Perfection.” It seems to be forgot- |i, but just begun.”’ “ True,” rejoined the other, “but 
ten, if it was ever known, 


I mean to pay ready money for it in future, and then 
* That the poor beetle which we tread upon, | “3 


“ In corporal suffering, feels a pang as great | it will be my meat, and not the butcher’s.” 
“ As when a giant dies.” | ee . 


{} “ Let modest Allen, with ingenious shame, 
When my uncle Toby at last caught the fly which } “ Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
|had been buzzing about his face for an hour, with! The following anecdote of this Allen, to whom 
\that provoking perseverance peculiar to a fly— Pope applied the foregoing, will show that he was 
though he had fairly and very naturally raised the | not altogether undeserving of this high compliment : 





Economy.—A friend complained to his neigh- 


a degree of popularity, as to become an arbitrator{ ire of my uncle, yet, instead of crushing him to||‘‘ He once courted a young lady, whose father 


in the disputes of property amung his neighbours ; 
nor did any man dare to appeal from his opinion, or 
to murmur at his decrees. The name of Augustus 
was not bestowed upon Octavius Cesar with more 
universal approbation, than the name of the Drapier 
was bestowed upon the dean; he became the idol | 
of the people of Ireland, to a degree of devotion! 
that, in the most superstitious country, scarce any| 
idol ever obtained ; bumpers were poured forth to| 
his health ; his effigies were painted in every street | 


atoms at a grasp, remember what was the remark | wanted to drive the match, as it was a very advan- 
of the humane uncle Toby :—Taking the fly to the |tageous one. The young lady was, however, pre- 
window, he raised it, and exclaimed, ‘‘ There is engaged to another, which when Allen knew, he 
room enough in the world for thee and me—go,|/generously portioned out his mistress from his own 
poor devil, get thee gone !”’—and the now liberated | fortune, and gave her away himself to his rival. 
captive flew off, exulting in his wings—bearing, The cross-posts all over England were of his con 
‘perhaps, (to adopt the idea of the same pathetic||trivance ; these, says his biographer, he farmed from 
author,) up to heaven’s chancery, and delivering | the government, and they turned out highly to his 
,to the recording angel the story of the good man’s||advantage. Although he gave numberless benefac 


{unexpected mercy. | tions to the indigent, yet be died worth 100,000/ 
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| abeurdities now and then adopted, it cannot be disputed that || who lately slew my father, that I may revenge the murder 
the ladies look more like angels, and less like peacocks, than || upon him.” « What was the name of your father?"’ asked 
they did an hundred years ago. { the other; and, on hearing the name, he confessed himself 

Sprague’s Address.—Mr. Sprague, who is well known to | '© be the person who bad slainhim ‘* Nay,” replied the 
host, ** I will not believe this. I perceived from the first that 
you were wretched, and weary of life, and you tell we this 


NEW-YORK MIRROR. 














A new volume.—We this week commence volume five of 
the New-York Mirror. Our subscribers will perceive that the public by his poetical writings, delivered an address in | 
we have prefixed to it an engraving of Trinity Church. We May last, before the Massachusetts Society for the Suppres- ,. ; 
consider it due to our patrons who have so steadily supported | jon of Intemperance. We have just perused it, and have no I to induce me to put an end to your loathsome existence ; but 
us, that we should endeavour, by the addition of new and | hesitation in placing it among the most splendid pieces of || { will not be guilty of your blood.” The guest then related 
handsome decorations, to make the work as acceptable a8 | eloquent writing that our country has produced. Never| circumstances which could leave no doubt of his being the 
possible. We mentioned in our prospectus some arrange-| were the evils of that gigantic vice denounced with more H murderer. The host looked at him for some moments, and 
ments that we have made respecting this volume, which it i$ | vehement force. We have few writers who, in this species | the tears started in his eyes. At length he said, “I have 
not necessary here torepeat. We have nothing more to add, | of composition, possess greater command of language. and) 
save wishing peace among editors, and good will from all | power of expression, than Mr. Sprague. There is scarcely || . : ; 
subscribers ; for we are no believers in the creed that quar- || a sentence throughout that is not brilliant or forcible in the i Among these people, a person's partaking of another » salt 
relling is the life of editorial business. || highest degree; and thongh the ornaments of the style are || '* considered a sacred pledge of satety and friendship. ‘The 


seconitaial a: a | A i i ; his feeling -— 
‘ait : ‘abundant, they bave no appearance of ostentation. The || @llowing anecdote illustrates the strength of t g 
Fashions of dress.—Both male and female dress, we think, | loutng Remauty sich te ye a relive he seems not to|| The treasury of the Sultan of Persia was one morning found 


has never been constructed upon a more rational plan, | % . : 4 ; 
throughout Christendom generally, than for the last ten years. | be sought after, but to rise naturally within the mind of the | broken open, and thoagh it contained © great quantity of 


. : : | . : : os ; ||gold and jewels, nothing was missing. This appeared so 
Compared with the costume of past generations, it ; ossesses | speaker; end the dissoume chows the eichness of bis imagi- i ation, that the Sultan made a proclamation offering full 


a simplicity truly republican. In the present day, a:.¥ indus- i — while it seems to come from the fulness of his Guest, parden to the offender if be would make known the resson 
trious person is able, when in public, to present « genteel || We intended, at first, to quote some passage as a specimen ; || f break be t ry without plundering it. The 
exterior; buat, in the days of laced coats, tinselled and | but in a production so excellent from beginning to end, we ||” mye mg ee Se ome ! o— - er oo otha: 
plumed beavers, full bottomed wigs, small swords, and gold | are at a loss what part to select; if the reader wishes to judge |, — coxtn tah mele ite aed ieee ti pone Bar Py pg 
and diamond buckles, gentility of appearance was confined || for himself, we can assure him the pamphlet is well worth || “'*'€* rm : 63 Sow bin enteenes. bo hannened tot ay hand 
to the rich or extravagant ; and many, who could not in reali- | the price he will pay for it; for it cannot fail to be repeatedly || “'®" to en : res ’ e Rona eagge ine ms 4 nono pce of 
ty afford to bear the trappings of fashion, reduced themselves perused with delight by every admirer of eloquence and ewe sar’ iene adorn to touch it to his tongue, he per- 
to beggary by aping the gorgeous display of their superiors in foe to ey De Ss eta it on a ions of salt. This at once raived an insur- 
wealth. Cases of the kind are common evough now, but not || Apricots.—We perceive, by tne American Farmer, that!) jountable bar against his intentions: to rob the Sultan after 
$0 numerous as then. It was this costly style of fashion that | ripe apricots have for two weeks past been offered for sale!) tasting his salt, would be a breach of faith so heinous, that 
in England, daring the early part of the last century, drew | in the Baltimore markets Though they do not ripen quite I even the robber chrack from committing it. He accordingly 
such a wide line of demarkation between the nobility and jso early here, they attain to equal perfection in a little longer | fled, and left the contents of the treasury antowched! We 
fashion on one hand, and the plain citizens on the other.— |i time, and where trees are planted, they produce abundantly li have one more story to illustrate the biind devotion which 
This line still continues strong enough, bat not so mitch #0 || The apricot is perhaps the most delicious fruit found in our | he Asiatics often show to the mandates of their despot A 
as formerly—and the different classes are of course more \elimate ; and the kernel of the stone is as palatable as that of| Hindoo prince being threatened by one of his neighbours 
blended together. There is nothing, indeed, that tends more |ithe almond This tree being eo valnable it is surprising it ie H with war, unless he submitted to certain prescribed terms, 
to keep up the broad artificial distinctions of society than |/ not oftener reared by farmers in the neiehhonrhood of thi- li received the menacing ambassador while reviewing his 
extravagance of dress and equipage, which ought therefore |eity. Anorchard of them would prove hichly profitable it} nope; and, after hearing the message, commanded one of 
to be discountenanced by every lover of republican institu- || the fruit were offered for sale in our markets, Fora few) his soldiers to plunge his javelin into his own breast—another 
tions. Another change of fashion, productive of the best | seasons after the apricot tree is set ont, it ix apt to cast its|| ¢, throw himecif from a high precipice—and a third to plunge 
effects, is the disuse of the smal! sword as an article of dress. ) All those 


eagerly hunted for your life; but you are my guest, and f 
must not harm you. Go, and never let me see you again!” 








When swords were generally worn, duels and bloodshed from 
sudden quarrels were far more frequent; for weapons being 
always at hand, disputes were often decided in a sanguinary 
manner, before reflection had time to bring about a reconci 
fiation. For this wholesome change, it is said, we are in- 
debted to Beau Nash. If so, the world owes him eternal 


thanks. All classes of the Romans, in the early and virtuous | 


days of their republic, were remarkable for simplicity of cos 
tume ; but when foreign conquest introduced luxury and ex 


travagance among the patricians and wealthy citizens, it was || 
It is a dangerous | 


soon follewed by the extinction of liberty 
symptom, in any community, to see splendour of dress or 
equipage becoming a great object of public interest, and, a> 





|the planter, as the tree soon becomes free of this defect, after 
|| which it yields as amply as the best peach trees, and its ve 
getation is far more durable. 


| 
| | 


Spain.—Spain, the realm of chivalry and romance, the 
region of vine-clad vales and olive-shaded mountains, the 
land of devoted lovers and moonlight serenades, of noble 
|| hearts and lofty minds. This is one picture of it—let ns now 
|| view the other. The hold of despotiem, the den of bigotry 
the country of beggars, assassins, and inqnisitors It is a 
melancholy fact. that the latter sketch is at present most 
\|correet; yet there are no doubt many noble traits Iving dor 
|| mant in the character of the nation; and the day will come, 
| when the regeneration of Spain, hopeless as it now appears, 





| fruit before it ripens. This, however, should not discourage || into the river with a large stone tied to by neck 


| commands were promptly obeyed ; and the king, turning to 


{the ambassador, said, “* Go tell your master what you have 
seen, and ask him what he can hope from makiog war on a 
} , 
|| sovereign followed by such devoted warriors 

| 








| Peaches.—The tree of this fruit has, of late years, become 
|| xo perishable in this quarter, that most cultivators have given 

jup the rearing @fthem. We know of some, however, who, 

| for afew yeard have succeeded in raising an annual sup 

| ply of peaches, planting the trees more as a temporary 
| erop than a pertanéat orchard. While one plantation ts 
|| bearing, they have a younger one growing up, to supply the 
II place of the first when itdecays. The life of a peach tree 
| 








such, a frequent subject of remark in the prints. Wha ‘a. : . : hes ix years. 
moss $ 7 : whe a & | will be accomplished. On the mind of a Spaniard, the ope || With us is now about etx — 
instance, can appear more anti-republican, and at the same | ey : : : } were Ge , 
. : ration of every thing is proverbially slow, but its effect is no A candid prospectus.—A young gentleman who wished to 
time more ridiculons, than the accounts often contained in | , ae é : ~ 
less sure. It will be long before the principles of liberty be |). litor, once issued proposals for publishing a paper, 
£ ! ' be an editor, proy ! 


English papers of entertainments given by the nobility? We | _- 2 ' 
: : + a |}come so strongly rooted as to flourish in that soil: but if | « 1 ld contain critical reviews, moral tales, 
there read of the splendid manner in which Lord Trinket’s | Ry : : : i'| which he stated would 


mansion was decorated for the occasion—my Lady Trinket 
was habited thus—then follows a long catalogue of jewels, 
feathers, &e &c.—my Lord wore a blue coat, and Sir Insig- 
nificant Needle-made a brown one with white inexpressi- 
bles—and so on, to the end of the chapter. Should any Sir 
Insignificant in this country attempt to make the colour of his 
coat a matter of such importance, with what a general burst 
of laughter would he be greeted! Itis not only in economy, 
but also in elegance of dress, that the present age has im 

proved What ludicrous caricatures, what sprawling, angu 

Jar, and many cornered figures do pictures of the fashionables 
of Queen Anne's reign present, compared with the less fan- 
tastically clad people of our own time. Heaven preserve all 
future generations of the fair from the broad hoops and nar- 
row stays of that period; they fairly metamorphosed the 
wearers into wasps. One of the novels of that day tells of a 
fashionable dame turning her hoop sideways to enter a com- 
mon-sized door-way. What would the poor creature have 
done ina crowd? And then the fearful accidents that so 
often befel the head-dresses of gentlemen, who wore artificial 
locks long enough to cover both their shoulders! They could 
not attempt to walk through a grove or near a hedge, without 
acting a burlesque upon the tragical end of Absalom. Full- 


bottomed wigs were introduced by a dauphine of France, || 


who wore one to conceal a deformity in his shoulder; and it 


is not improbable, that most of the ill proportioned peculia- | 
- : ee . ‘ | 
rities of fashion originated from similar causes. In saying || mortal enemy, they hold themselves bound to let him depart! 


this, we mean no reflection upon the mutton-leg sleeves now 
worn by the fair, though we have heard it asserted they 
were brought into use by an English countess, whose arm 


Jonce their growth is established, it will require a stronge: 
hand than that of Le Grand Monarque, or even the Holy 
Alliance, to rend them from their bed. A people capable of 
||such obstinate bravery as the Spaniards have sometimes 
shown in the cause of an absolute monarch, and a paralyzing 
||creed, when thoroughly enlightened, must be iavincible in 
the defence of free institutions, and the rights of man. The 
late attempt to sustain a constitution in that country, failed 
from its being prematurely made. The number of those 
|| willing to enter with enthusiasm into the enterprise, was 


still attached to old abuses, or in a wavering state, partly 
treed from the influence of former prejudices, but not suffi 
jciently confirmed in liberal principles to act with energy in 
||their support. Thus situated, they were not likely to give 
|| eflicient aid to either side, but ready to submit to whichever 
j became predominant. There can be no doubt that the ma- 
\jority of the inhabitants, though willing to endure the op- 
pression they are now under, are secretly attached to the 





j|constitution. It may be half a century before they become | 


‘fully ripe for a change, but when they do, it will be like the 
| awakening of a slumbering lion, and wo to him who then 
j happens to bear the title of Catholic majesty ! 


Anecdotes illustrative of Oriental character.—The: Arabs, 
and many other eastern nations, consider the person of a 
guest so sacred, that even though he should prove to be a 


jin peace. Volney relates that a stranger, apparently way 
|| worn and wretched, once stopped at the residence of one of 
the chieftains of Mount Lebanon, where he was hospitably 


comparatively small: the rest of the population were either | 


moral essays, and many other things foo fediows to mention 


New mode of pickling.—Some of the papers report the in 
vention of a new mode of pickling cucumbers, by using 
whisky and water—ove fourth of the former—instead ot 
| vinegar. 
The Bandit of Palestine.—The interesting novel bearing 
this tithe, which is commenced in the present number, is from 
the pen of a valued correspondent, whose productions are 
very familiar m4 intelligent readers. Perhaps it may be 
well just to me n, en passant, that we received and pe 
rused the manuscript, before we began its publication. 








MARRIED, 
| On the Ist instant, by the Rer. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Horace Doty to 


} 
| Mrs. Eiizabeth B. Bennet. 
{|} Om the Ist instant, by the Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Joho Farque to 


| Mics Maria Petit. ; 
y On the Ist instant, by the Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Bradford M’Lean 


to Miss Eliza Squires. 
On the Sd lestant, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Rev. William I. Lewis 


to Miss Emmeline |. Dartow. 


On the Sd instant, bw the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Rev. William A. Curti 
!to Miss Rowland 8. lartow 
| On the Sth instant, by the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Dr. William I 
| Simers to Mies Mary Ann Stedman Woodworth. 
| On the Sth instant, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. William G. Llope t 


Miss Mariet Louvisa Moore. 
| On the Sth instant, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor 
| Mice Eliza H. Whittemore. 
Lately, by the Rev. Mr. Feltus, Mr. Isaac Emmor 
ary E. Smith. ‘ 
|| Lately, by the Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Mr. Caleb Comstock | ' 
Maria Haviland. 


Mr. Owen Wardell to 


DIED, 





happens to be misshapen above the elhow. Things of this | entertained for several days. He observed that his host rode } On the 2d instant. Mr. Samuel Abbor, az 


outlandish cut, it is true, do still occasionally mar the sim 
plicity of female costume, but they are mere trifles when 
compared with the hoops and stays, high heels, and rickety 


|| out every day with a number of armed men ; and, at length, 
as he was going forth one morning, the guest ventured to in 


quire concerning the object of his excursions. “I go forth!) Pye City Inspector reports the death of one hundred * 
head-dresses of olden time: and, notwithstanding the small ‘every day,” replied the chieftain, “to search for the man | eight persons daring the week ending on Saturday the 


i| On the 9th instant, Mr. John M. Valentine, aged 
} 


aged '2 


Ou the 4th instant, Mrs. Susan Catherine Miller, 


On the 10th instant, Major-Genere!| Jonas Mapes 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 
O, easier 'twere at once to dic, 

In the fresh of youthful feeling, 
Than to drop the tear, or heave the sigh 
Of sorrow, for the days gone by ; 

And hours of light, 
Ere friendship’s blight 
O’er the warm heart was stealing. 





I've seen cold sorrow’s bitter tear 
O’er youth’s bright roses straying ; 
And many, to this bosom dear, 
Have passed away :—now, dark and drear, 
The willows wave 
Above their grave, 
Where night-winds chill are playing. 


Far “ easier 'twere with life to part,” 
Than see Hope's rainbow fading. 
Say, is not death's unerring dart 
Most welcome to the fevered heart 
Whose silent grief 
Defies relief, 
All nature's beauties shading ? 


How fair the promise of life's morn, 
When Friendship'’s hand, bestowing 
Young wreaths our bosoms to adorn, 
Points out the flower, but veils the thorn 
Of wo beneath 
The rose’s leaf, 
Where de+-drops bright are glowing. 


Friendship, that idol of our dream, 
Flies when the black clouds lower ; 
And Lov®, with ignis fatuus beam, 
Leads onward to despair’s cold stream ; 
E’en Hope shall part 
From the torn beart, 
In life's lone evening hour. 

” > i * “ 7. * * 
‘Twas thus Misanthropy addressed 
Fancy, his bright and blooming guest ; 

Sighs heaved her bosom fair: 

But soon she raised her teatfubeyes 
To morning's raby-tinctured skies, 
Where Sol, in bursting splendour, lies— 

And shouted—Peace is there ! 


FOR THE MIRROR. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 


Love twined a bower 
For Beauty bright, 

Sweet Beauty’s bower of love ! 
And shed his warmest looks of light, 
His purest beams of soft delight, 

Around each flower : 
A glorious sight 
Was Beauty's bower of lovel® 


Love decked the bower 
For Beauty's rest, 

Sweet Beauty's bower of love | 
And Innocence was Beauty's guest, 
And Hope was there with stars invest 

And in a shower 
Of visions, blest 
Sweet Beauty's bower of love 
But Falsehood came '— 
A withering sprite— 
To Beauty's bower of Love !— 
In azure robe his form of blight 
With Friendship’s smile his face he dight— 
Truth spoke his name !— 
And all was night 
Round Beauty's bower of Love ! 





EPITAPH. 


Ilis life was gentle, and serene his mind 
His morals pure—in every action just, 

A husband dear, and as a parent hind, 
As such he lies lamented in the dust 


Exowa. 


‘ 


| 








| 











| 


| 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
TO M.I.I. 


When friendship once is rooted fast, 
It is a plant no storm can sever ; 
Transfixed, it never heeds the blast, 

But flourishes and blooms for ever, 


I'll give thee friendship, freely give, 


And think that freely thou’lt receive it ; 
Deep in our hearts the plant shall live— 
Thou wilt not, canst not, disbelieve it. 


“ Though poor the offering,” yet | know 


That thou wilt in a manner prize it ; 


Or else thy smile—thy cheek’s pure glow— 
Speaks not thy heart, but quite belies it. 


H. H. I. oF Vermont. 





I WAS SAD. 
I was sad in the days of my youth, 


In the fresh-glowing morn of my life, 
When around was all kindness and truth, 

And | dreamed not of sorrow or strife. 
There was all I could wish for on earth, 

But my heart was on something above ; 
There was food for its wonder and mirth, 


And for all of its feelings but love. 


And the days of my youth are gone Ly, 
And the hope that illumed them is fled, 


Like the hues of the sunset, which die 


When the soul of their brightness is dead, 


And now would I fain be at rest— 


But | have not the wings of a dove ; 


And the grave’s but a desolate nest, 
When we fly not to any we love, 


CROCKFORD HOUSE. 
“ What is this Crockford House, a Rhapsody ?” 


“ It is a humorous poem, by Luttrell, descriptive of the presiding 


easy as it seems, extremely difficult to hit off .” 


Crockford—but some gawd or quiz 
Here may ask, who Crockford is ? 
Who, forsooth !—The trump of Fame 
Seldom celebrates a name 

Through the country, or in town, 

Of more exquisite renown. 

All his coaxing manners praise, 

All confess his winning ways. 
Though ‘tis plainly seen with one eyc 
He's a dab at making money, . 
Still his taste, (one must commend it, ) 
Next to getting, is to spend it. 

Let them hoard their coin who love it, 
Crockford has a soul above it. 
Reckless he of cons and pros, 

Lightly as it comes it goes, 

Still ungrudged and unvepented 

So his members are contented. 


He can boast of many debtors 
Every one among his betlers. 

Never of a score afraid, 

Always “* blushing to be paid,’ 

’Tis a luxury to owe him: 

None, if happening not to know him 
None their ignorance should own, 
Arguing themselves unknown 

They, perhaps, who love him, wis! 
He had never dealt in fish ; 

But, excepting when he nabs 
Higher prey. 
Ne'er he'll deal in it again, 


by means of crabs, 


Fisher now become of men ; 

One who still, Lown it freely, 

Hooks and nets them most genteelly 
That they feel it, as they ought, 
Quite a pleasure to be caught. 

There. You have your answer, quiz ; 
Now, you know who Crockford is. 


| deity, and of the recreations, at one of the fashionable gaming 
houses. Whatever Luttrell writes is always worth reading. 
f lowing is a specimen of bis easy, slip-shod rhyme, 


The 
which is yet, 





* By means of the dewce-ave. 


FOR THE MIRROR. 
ANNIVERSARY ODE, 
WRITTEN FOR THE NEW-YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
JULY 4, 1827. 
BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 
Sons of Faust, to whom belong 
Hearts and arms for Freedom strong 
Festive rites, and patriot song— 
Join ia revelry ; 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| Raise the tributary lay, 
| Tis Columbia’s Natal Day, 
| 

| 





Let each heart be light and gay, 
Heirs of Liberty. 


| 
Hark! the cannon’s martial roar 
Loud proclaims, from shore to shore, 
That Columbia's sons adore 
Heaven-born Liberty. 
| Freed from sceptre, crown, and throne, 
INDEPENDENCE is our own !— 
Never, but to Heaven alone, 
Will we bend the knee ! 








Which can Licnt and 1RUTH impart, 
Let us all, with hand and heart, 
Keep the Jubilee. 
| ’Tis ovr ART, and that alone, 
Makes the worth of Freevom known, 
i] While admiring millions own 
That has made us free ! 


| 

| 
i 
} We, who boast the matchless ant 
! 


| What inspired our sires to brave 

} Ocean’s rough tempestuous wave, 

Seeking freedom, or a grave— 
Death or Liberty ? 

’Twas the PRESS, a beacon light, 

Beaming on their mental sight, 

1} Led them through that gloomy night, 

O’er that stormy sea. 


This sustained them in the field, 
| This compelled the foe to yield, 
This is Freedom's sword and shield, 
This has made us free. 
Let us, then, our joy express, 
For the blessings we possess, 
While a free, unshackled Press 
Guards our Liperty. 


Her voice of love is music to the ear, 
Soothing and soft, and gentle as the stream 

That strays mid summer flowers ; her glittering tear 
Is mutely eloquent; her smile a beam 

Of light ineffable, so sweet, so dear, 

\\ It wakes the heart from sorrow's darkest dream ; 

|| Shedding a hallowed lustre o’er our fate— 

!| And when it beams we are not desolate. 


| 

H 

! 

| WOMAN. 
| 
| 

i 

| 


Eyes of Liack should always seein 
Two bright cherries dropt in cream. 
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